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FRANK  V.  VAN  DER  STUCKEN 
By  Henry  Hadley 


It  is  our  privilege  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute, sincere  and  deserved,  to  a man  of 
great  adiievement,  great  influence, 
talent  and  personality  — Mr.  Frank 
van  der  Stucken,  who  lx.*came  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  let- 
ters two  years  ago. 

All  Americans  hold  a justifiable 
pride  in  the  works  of  this  man  and  his 
ideals,  so  pure,  so  noble  and  so  un- 
selfish. Not  because  he  displayed  any 
eccentricities  |)eculiarly  American,  but 
rather  because  he  was  entirely  cosmo- 
|Hjlitan.  and  in  every  phase  of  his  work 
maintained  a standard  which  compared 
favorably  with  the  best  abroad,  do  we 
feel  this  pride. 
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Although  the  impression  exists  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  music  is  a 
young,  undeveloped  art  in  America,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  arts,  we  inherit  the  traditions  and 
achievements  of  our  forbears. 

The  musical  heritage  of  America  is 
therefore  just  as  rich  as  that  of  Europe 
— being  identical. 

However,  comparatively  few  Ameri- 
cans have  had  the  privilege  of  such 
close  personal  contact  with  so  many  of 
the  great  masters  as  van  der  Stucken, 
and  from  these  masters,  the  privilege  of 
absorbing  their  ideas  at  first  hand  and 
also  the  enjoyment  of  the  unconscious 
influence  of  the  truly  great. 

Mr.  van  der  Stucken  was  the  happy 
possessor  of  the  friendship  of  such  men 
as  Liszt,  Grieg,  von  Billow  and  others. 

“Not  all  of  me  shall  die,'’  cried  the 
poet  Horace — “Not  all  of  me  shall  die” 
is  echoed  by  the  valiant  spirit  of  Frank 
van  der  Stucken. 

When  a man  passes  on  something  to 
the  succeeding  generations  which  helps 
and  inspires  them,  that  giving  is  itself 
a symbol  of  immortality,  for  whatever 
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contrilnitcs  to  generous,  pure,  high- 
minded  human  living  is  of  God. 

Once,  when  approached  by  one  of  a 
group  of  those  who  had  gathered  about 
him  absor!)ing  that  about  the  art  of 
music  which  is  never  learned  in  the 
classHKHU  or  out  of  books,  he  was  tact- 
fully asked  what  recompense  could  be 
made  for  all  the  time  and  effort  which 
he  liestowed  gratuitously  ujK)n  them, 
lie  replie<l : “What  I have,  I give  you 
unreservedly,  with  the  hojx*  that  when 
the  op|X)rlunity  presents  itself,  you  will 
give  it  to  others,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
as  I now  give  it  to  you,  for  this  is  my 
idea  of  immortality.’*  Nothing  could 
more  clearly  reveal  the  character  of  the 
man  than  this  sincere,  sixmtaneous  re- 
sponse. 

h'rank  van  der  Stucken  was  born  in 
I'redericksburg,  Texas,  on  October 
15th,  1858.  into  a family  of  affluent 
circumstances,  gentle  and  cultured. 

lie  sliowed  a great  predilection  for 
music  at  an  early  age,  and  when  only 
eight  years  old.  was  taken  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  might  acquire  free  use  of  the 
I'VencIi  and  German  languages  and 
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study  music  at  the  Conservatory.  He 
was  a diligent  student,  and  in  1881  went 
to  Leipsic  where  he  met  and  studied 
with  Grieg. 

Shortly  after  he  met  the  great  Franz 
Liszt  who  became  so  interested  in  him 
that  he  arranged  a concert  in  the  Ducal 
Theatre  at  Weimar  for  van  der 
Stucken. 

Only  those  engaging  qualities  which 
were  peculiarly  his  own,  the  rich  sense 
of  humor,  and  above  all,  his  innate  re- 
finement and  fastidious  intellect  which 
rendered  him  irresistible  to  the  lowly 
as  well  as  all  others,  could  have  made 
such  distinguished  friends  for  him. 

Among  this  group  he  considered  von 
Billow  the  father  of  modern  orchestral 
conducting. 

After  a prolonged  stay  in  Europe, 
with  thorough  schooling  and  much  ex- 
perience as  a conductor,  van  der  Stucken 
was  invited  to  come  to  New  York  City 
as  conductor  of  the  “Arion,’’  a well- 
known  men's  chorus  of  that  time.  He 
was  recommended  for  this  post  by  Max 
Bruch  and  once  related  how  it  came 
about.  Quite  out  of  a clear  sky  he  re- 
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ceived  an  invitation  to  visit  Max  Bruch 
one  afternoon.  With  mingled  anxiety 
and  curiosity  as  to  the  object  of  the 
visit,  he  presented  himself  to  this  old, 
distinguished  master.  He  was  invited 
to  walk  in  the  garden  where  they  talked 
of  books,  philosophy  and  everything 
except  music.  After  a charming  hour’s 
chat  he  felt  that  his  visit  was  over  and 
took  his  leave.  It  was  only  from  its 
members  in  New  York  much  later 
that  he  learned  how  the  music  commit- 
tee of  the  Arion  Society  had  written 
Bruch  enlisting  his  aid  in  securing  a 
conductor.  Needless  to  say  Bruch  was 
favorably  impressed  and  wrote  accord- 
ingly. 

So  he  began  his  career  in  America, 
with  which  country  he  was  ever  after- 
wards identified. 

While  conducting  the  Arion  he  gave 
orchestral  concerts  to  introduce  novel- 
ties, and  at  these  concerts  never  forgot 
to  include  the  American  composers  of 
that  time,  who  were  struggling  for 
recognition. 

After  having  aroused  his  chorus  from 
its  state  of  complacency  with  vigorous. 
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exacting  rehearsals  and  ambitious  pro- 
grams he  performed  a miracle  which 
up  to  that  time  was  undreamed  of.  He 
took  his  chorus  on  a triumphant  tour 
throughout  Europe,  a fact  scarcely  less 
to  be  marveled  at  to-day  than  it  was 
at  that  time. 

In  1889  he  did  what  in  those  days 
was  positively  heroic,  giving  an  orches- 
tral concert  in  Paris  comprised  entirely 
of  American  Compositions,  including 
McDowelhs  D Minor  Concerto,  which 
the  composer  himself  played.  Not  only 
then,  but  throughout  his  whole  career 
he  was  the  champion  of  the  American 
Composer. 

In  1885  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  was 
formed,  giving  only  three  concerts  the 
first  season  with  Anton  Seidl,  the  cele- 
brated Wagnerian  and  van  der  Stucken 
as  conductors,  van  der  Stucken  short- 
ly after  became  the  permanent  leader 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  re- 
mained in  that  post  until  1907.  In  1905, 
after  the  forming  of  the  great  festival 
chorus,  he  became  its  leader,  thereby 
forming  the  basis  of  that  signal  influ- 
ence which  the  chorus  has  exerted  upon 
that  community  for  years. 
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He  raised  the  festivals  to  a place  of 
artistic  beauty  and  magnitude  which  is 
unchallenged  to-day,  and  his  memorable 
performances  up  to  the  last  were  a 
brilliant  climax  to  his  career. 

His  flaming  enthusiasm,  glowing  per- 
sonality, perseverance,  kindliness  and 
his  high  musical  standards  swept  his 
singers  on  irresistably  and  neither  dis- 
tinguished soloist  nor  the  most  incon- 
spicuous member  of  his  chorus  would 
ever  dream  of  giving  less  than  his  ut- 
most— more  than  he  had  to  give — when 
Mr.  van  der  Stucken  conducted. 

It  was  by  presenting  such  monumen- 
tal works  as  Bach’s  '‘St.  Matthew’s 
Passion,”  the  majestic  “Missa  Solem- 
nis”  of  Beethoven  that  he  served  the 
community  for  thirty  years  by  forming 
its  musical  taste. 

With  his  usual  daring  and  courage 
he  gave  the  first  performance  anywhere 
of  Pierne’s  "Children’s  Crusades” — 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  many  per- 
formances of  this  beautiful  work  which 
followed. 

One  of  his  devoted  admirers — one 
who  sat  at  his  feet  for  years — paid  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  van  der  Stucken,  which 
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I can  do  no  better  than  repeat  to  you : 

‘‘We  are  most  concerned  with  the 
spiritual  values  which  were  the  outcome 
of  all  these  efforts  and  doings.  Thous- 
ands of  lives  have  been  enriched  and 
touched  by  direct  contact  with  his 
genius — many  children  who  have  sung 
with  him  and  felt — although  they  did 
not  realize  it — the  measure  of  his  musi- 
cal enthusiasm — and  only  think  of  the 
thousands  of  students  who  were  taught 
the  inexorable  law  that  only  sincerity 
and  honesty  in  art  can  prevail,  and  that 
the  one  open  sesame  to  the  realm  of 
genuine  achievement  is  in  the  one  magic 
word — Work!'' 

It  was  when  he  began  rehearsals  for 
the  festival  of  1929  that  his  strength 
failed,  and  after  much  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  his  devoted  family  and 
friends,  he  very  reluctantly  gave  up  his 
work.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  strick- 
en, but  his  indomitable  will  and  strength 
rallied  to  such  an  extent  that  he  de- 
termined to  set  out  for  Europe  with 
the  “idee  fixe”  that  he  could  be  cured 
by  one  of  the  famous  baths.  But  he 
only  reached  Hamburg,  where  he  en- 
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tered  a hospital  not  long  after  landing, 
and  in  a few  days,  died.  He  is  buried 
outside  that  city  in  a quiet  resting  place 
which  is  home  to  him,  for  he  was  so 
much  a citizen  of  the  world  that  he  be- 
longed to  all  countries. 

Just  after  the  large  celebration  in 
New  York  of  his  seventieth  birthday, 
an  event  which  gave  him  great  satis- 
faction, he  wrote  an  intimate  and 
devoted  friend,  ‘‘IVe  still  many  things 
to  do — but  in  any  case  I feel  that  I 
can  march  down  the  valley  of  the  Shad- 
ow sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.’’ 

His  compositions,  consisting  mostly 
of  songs,  symphonic  poems,  choral 
works,  etc.,  belong  to  his  early  career 
for  the  latter  part  was  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  choral  conducting  in  which  he 
became  pre-eminent.  The  letter  from  a 
Cincinnati  friend  continues,  ‘Tt  has 
been  the  privilege  of  this  entire  com- 
munity to  have  learned  its  artistic  credo 
from  this  man’s  teachings  and  his  ex- 
ample. 

'‘We  know  our  ideals  and  what  we 
owe  them.  We  know  that — high  as 
they  are  today — they  must  be  higher 
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tomorrow ; and  that,  come  what  may, 
oiir  artistic  conscience  must  remain  in- 
violate and  the  integrity  of  our  con- 
victions must  be  unimpaired. 

‘‘There  will  ever  remain  with  us  the 
all-pervading  idealism  of  those  funda- 
mentals upon  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  build,  and  what  greater  gift — 
what  finer  heritage  can  any  man  be- 
stow ? It  has  added  and  will  continue  to 
add  richness  and  beauty  to  our  lives.’’ 
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GEORGE  EDWARD 

WOODBERRY 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, one  of  America’s  foremost  men 
of  letters,  I feel  derelict,  almost  dis- 

loyal in  its  inadequacy.  Woodberry’s 
literary  activity  subtended  so  large  an 
arc  that  I have  only  been  able  to  en- 
compass a small  part  of  its  flowing 
beauty.  I am  the  more  chagrined  by 
knowing  that,  were  the  situation  re- 
versed, he  would  be  more  just  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  judgment  of  me.  I 
purpose  however  to  do  his  memory  at 
least  one  service:  to  quote  a little  of 
his  engaging  rhyme  and  a little  of  his 
mellifluous  prose,  so  that,  absent  though 
he  be,  he  may  speak  for  himself. 
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I doubt  if  there  ever  was  a poet, 
however  distinguished  by  his  prose  — 
Shelley,  Arnold,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Stedman — who  would  not  prefer  to  be 
judged  by  his  verse.  A wider  appeal 
and  a surer  permanence  are  given  to 
imagination  and  emotion  by  that  form 
of  music  we  call  poetry.  Knowledge 
and  the  power  of  presenting  it  in  its 
relations  to  life  carry  immensely  far- 
ther in  meter  than  in  criticism. 

Woodberry  had  above  everything 
else  the  conscientiousness  and  candor  of 
the  true  critic,  and  this  is  felt  in  every 
line  he  wrote.  He  saw  steadily  and 
whole  the  authors  of  whom  he  wrote 
He  lived  a life  of  frugality,  knowing 
how 

“To  scorn  delight  and  live  laborious  days,” 

but  with  abundant  joy,  in  Nature,  in 
his  art  and  in  the  passion  of  the  spirit. 
Thus  he  touched  and  inspired  all  whom 
he  taught. 

His  poetry  is  rich  in  the  fortunate 
traits  of  imagination  and  emotion.  Re- 
reading it  in  part,  I am  struck  particu- 
larly by  the  Elegy  on  the  death  of 
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Edwin  Booth,  which  I heard  pro- 
nounced in  the  presence  of  the  great 
Salvini.  I recall  that  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, — not  a poet,  — spoke  slight- 
ingly of  it,  and  that,  at  that  time,  1 
thought  it  ineffective,  this,  as  I now 
think,  being  chargeable  to  the  author’s 
weak  delivery,  which  I am  told  was  not 
characteristic  of  his  lectures.  I wish 
now  to  recant  that  impression  of  a 
dirge  of  rare  nobility  and  feeling. 
Speaking  of  Booth’s  Othello  he  says : 

“Alas,  our  eyes  have  seen, 

As  if  no  other  woe  than  this  had  been. 
The  heartbreak  of  the  Moor,  and,  dark 
behind. 

Traced  frank  lago’s  intellectual  stealth 
And  panther  footfall  in  the  generous  mind.” 

How  fine  that  is ! Again  after  a mas- 
terly passage  on  Hamlet,  and  on  the 
startling  likeness  between  the  tragedian 
and  the  character,  he  closes  this  strophe 
thus : 

“He  held  the  mirror  up  within^the  soul,  > 
And  from  his  bosor^r  readlthe^part  alone,  y 
The  infinite  gf  iairm'^Within?  hiin  sedied. 

And  played^  bjuiseff  Oh,  with  what  truth 
exprest!,  o 
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He  plucked  the  mystery  from  the  master’s 
breast, 

But  ah,  what  mortal  plucks  it  from  his 
own  ?” 

Once  more  he  says  with  a burst  of 
emotion  that  is  more  than  glowing 
rhetoric : 

“Cease,  flood  of  song,  thy  stream ! now 
cease,  and  know 

Thy  silver  fountains  from  all  hearts  do 
flow ! 

Cease  now,  my  song,  and  learn  to  say 
goodnight 

To  him  whose  glory  lends  thy  stream  its 
light ! 

The  last  great  heir  of  the  majestic  stage 

Has  passed,  and  with  him  passes  a great 
age; 

Low  with  his  elders  lies  his  honored  head, 

And  in  one  voice  are  many  voices  dead.” 

Woodberry's  sonnets  are  technically  all 
that  the  sonnet  should  be — clear,  firm, 
unified,  moving  easily  to  a climax  of 
.gentle,' surprise}  ^ Of  the  two  entitled 
'\At “Gibraltar/’’  c.bdth-, already  distin- 
guished, the  first  shgjvys  the  author  at 
his  best : > ; , . , 
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“England,  I stand  on  thy  imperial  ground, 
Not  all  a stranger;  as  thy  bugles  blow, 

I feel  within  my  blood  old  battles  flow — 
The  blood  whose  ancient  founts  in  thee 
are  found. 

Still  surging  dark  against  the  Christian 
bound 

Wide  Islam  presses ; well  its  peoples  know 
Thy  heights  that  watch  them  wandering 
below ; 

I think  how  Lucknow  heard  their  gathering 
sound. 

I turn,  and  meet  the  cruel,  turbaned  face. 
England,  ’tis  sweet  to  be  so  much  thy  son ! 
I feel  the  conqueror  in  my  blood  and  race ; 
Last  night  Trafalgar  awed  me,  and  today 
Gibraltar  wakened;  hark,  thy  evening  gun 
Startles  the  desert  over  Africa !” 

But  he  also  knew  how  to  adapt  the 
sonnet  to  measures  that  rival  his  facile 
lyrics  of  love  and  regret.  One  of  these 
songs  may  stand  for  many  in  its  poign- 
ancy : 

“WIND  AND  WAVE’^ 

“Why  wilt  thou  make,  0 Wave, 

Forever  in  from  the  bay? 

Dost  thou  seek  on  the  beaches’  grave 
To  cast  thy  life  away? 
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Wh}^  wilt  thou  blow,  0 Wind, 

Forever  out  to  sea? 

Is  it  death  thou,  too,  wouldst  find, 

0 winged  eternity? 

I told  my  love  unsped 
T 0 both  in  the  eventide ; 

The  wild  Wind  moaned,  and  fled, 

The  wild  Wave  sobbed,  and  died.” 

Sonnet,  lyric,  dirge,  ode,  or  epigram, 
whatever  form  Woodberry’s  poetic 
nature  takes,  one  is  impressed  by  its 
sincerity  and  its  natural  utterance.  He 
never  yields  his  conviction  of  the  su- 
premacy and  permanence  of  the  ideal. 
Let  me  quote  one  stanza — a poem  in 
itself — from  his  beautiful  dirge  for  a 
friend,  “The  North  Shore  Watch.’’  It 
is  quite  in  the  grand  manner  of  Words- 
worth or  Shelley. 

“Beauty  abides,  nor  suffers  mortal  change. 
Eternal  refuge  of  the  orphaned  mind; 

Where’er  a lonely  wanderer,  I range. 

The  tender  flowers  shall  my  woes  unbind, 
The  grass  to  me  be  kind ; 

And  lovely  shapes  innumerable  shall  throng 
On  sea  and  prairie,  soft  as  children’s 
eyes ; 

Morn  shall  awake  me  with  her  glad 
surprise ; 
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The  stars  shall  hear  my  song; 

And  heaven  shall  I see,  whate’er  my  road, 
Steadfast,  eternal,  light’s  impregnable 
abode.” 

That  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
''Adonais.”  Again  and  again  I find  my- 
self thrilled  with  the  felicity  of  such 
lines  as  this : 

“The  Colors  make  the  Country  whatever  be 
the  sky; 

or  these 

“And  sowing  Persia  through  the  world  the 
rose 

Reddens  our  Western  vales.” 

Let  us  turn  now  to  his  prose, — an 
immense  body  of  penetrating  and  in- 
spiring writing.  His  amazing  range  of 
scholarship  had  the  two  indispensable 
qualities  of  profundity  and  precision 
He  is  not  merely  an  expositor  of  what 
lies  before  him,  a commentator  of  in- 
telligence whom  one  comes  to  trust  im- 
plicitly, but  a formulator  of  principles. 
Leaving  aside  his  editing  of  Shelley 
and  Poe,  I take  his  essay  on  Virgil  as 
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an  example  of  what  literary  criticism 
should  be.  It  is  so  comprehensive  in  its 
view  of  the  antique  world  and  of 
humanity  in  many  epochs  that  one  ma> 
construct  from  it  a sheer  philosophy  of 
life.  Woodberry  is  not  content  with 
giving  you  an  analysis  of  Virgil's 
poetry,  the  alliances  of  his  mind  and 
the  sweep  of  his  emotions ; he  makes 
you  feel  the  background  of  character, 
mind  and  emotion  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new.  One  is  reminded  of  what 
Froude  said  of  history,  that  its  chief 
value  consists  in  ‘‘sounding  across  the 
centuries  the  eternal  note  of  Right  and 
Wrong.”  Woodberry  shows  us  not 
merely  Virgil  but  all  that  he  stood  for. 

This  power  of  generalization  I take 
to  be  the  test  of  a critic.  Woodberry 
gives  us  not  only  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  Roman  poet,  but  also  the  at- 
mosphere and  background  of  Poetry 
itself,  of  subtle  and  perennial  interest. 
He  says  of  Virgil’s  universality : 

“Of  no  other  poet  can  it  be  said  that 
his  lines  are  a part  of  the  biography  of 
the  great:  of  emperors  like  Augustus 
and  Hadrian,  of  fathers  like  Jerome 
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and  Augustine,  of  preachers  like  Sa- 
vonarola, churchmen  like  Fenelon, 
statesmen  like  Pitt  and  Burke;  and 
among  the  host  of  humble  scholars,  of 
schoolmasters,  the  power  he  has  held 
in  their  bosoms  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  personal  intimacy  as  for  its  univer- 
sal embrace.  No  fame  so  majestic  has 
been  cherished  with  a love  so  tender. 
Virgil  thus  blends  in  a marvelous  man- 
ner the  authority  of  a classic  with  the 
direct  appeal  to  life.’’ 

He  goes  on  to  say  of  Virgil’s  method 
what  might  almost  be  said  of  his  own : 
‘‘He  used  for  his  artistic  method  a 
selective,  partial  description,  subordi- 
nating individuality  and  detail  to  social 
and  general  presentation,  and  he  em- 
ployed episode,  suggestion  and  the  em- 
phasis that  lies  in  enthusiasm  to  enlarge 
the  theme  and  qualify  it  with  great- 
ness ; in  particular,  he  intended  no  ex- 
haustion of  the  subject,  but  only  of  the 
feeling  of  the  subject,  which  is.  the 
method  of  great  poetry,  and  hence  come 
the  rapidity,  the  variety,  the  complete- 
ness of  impression  which  are  the  most 
obvious  traits  of  the  changeful  lines.” 
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This  essay  alone  might  well  be  rec- 
ommended for  college  and  university 
education,  whether  in  the  study  of 
Latin  verse  or  of  English  prose  com- 
position. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  say  what  I 
believe  Woodberry  would  wish  to  have 
said.  In  common  with  many  other 
American  poets,  he  was  so  sincere  in 
his  art  that  he  threw  his  leaves  upon 
the  stream  of  Time  without  any  care 
whether  they  were  found  by  the  public 
or  not.  He  was  not  a self -advertiser, 
but  left  to  the  future  the  appreciation 
of  his  verse.  This  very  modesty  of  the 
poets  of  the  Academy  who  have  passed 
away  puts  upon  it,  in  my  conviction,  an 
obligation  to  do  what  it  can  to  see  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.  We  carry  as 
our  insignia  the  figure  of  Pegasus : 
what  are  we  doing  to  fortify  in  the 
minds  of  an  eager  but  bewildered  pub- 
lic the  fine  traditions  of  Poetry  which 
that  figure  implies?  These  colleagues 
of  ours  have  poured  out  their  heart’s 
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blood  in  patriotism  and  emotion.  Even 
though 

“Things  are  in  the  saddle 
And  ride  mankind” 

I believe  a better  day  is  coming.  We 
can  do  much  to  hasten  it  by  laying  pub- 
lic emphasis  upon  their  best  achieve- 
ment, and  in  thus  honoring  them  we 
shall  honor  the  Academy,  and  promote 
the  purposes,  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
for  which  it  was  founded. 

These  lines  are  not  a farewell  but  a 
greeting  to  a knightly  gentleman,  a 
tender  lover  of  children,  a devoted 
friend,  a conscientious  artist,  a captain 
of  the  soul.  Let  us  thank  Heaven  that 
he  has  lived  and  that  he  has  contributed 
so  much  of  beauty  and  inspiration  to 
the  world. 
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ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY 

By  John  H.  Finley 

The  legend  that  Arthur  Twining  Had- 
ley came  into  the  world  speaking  Greek 
suggests  the  origin  of  some  ancient 
myths.  His  brilliancy  of  mind  was 
such  that  stories  were  invented  to  ac- 
count for  his  genius.  But  as  some 
ancient  said  of  Plato's  Phaedo,  ‘Tf 
Plato  did  not  write  me  there  were  two 

Platos" ; so  if  Hadley  did  not  say  these 
things  there  were  two  Hadleys,  which 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  much  less  ad- 
mitted. God  made  no  replica  of  his 
quick  and  quickening  wit. 

He  must  have  been  born  full-pano- 
plied. The  son  of  the  famous  Greek 
scholar  ‘'remarkable  for  the  extent  of 
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his  acquisitions/'  he  seemed  to  support 
the  theory  of  the  transmission  of  ac- 
quired character,  so  extraordinary  an 
acquaintance  did  he  show  with  a variety 
of  subjects  even  in  his  earliest  years. 
He  led  in  everything  to  which  he  gave 
himself  and  had  an  intellectual  range 
astounding  to  the  ordinary  man.  He 
could  use  many  languages  effectively, 
improvising  even  on  occasion,  and  he 
possessed  a basic  knowledge  of  every 
liberal  discipline.  The  old  Greek  poet 
Aleman  had  a word  for  him,  phrasi- 
dorkon  (<pp'X7iio,:7.o^)  one  '‘that  looks 
with  the  mind,"  not  only  in  memory 
backward  but  forward  in  prevision. 
And  it  also  suggests  one  who  looks 
“quick-sightedly"  and  "accurately,"  as 
a gazelle, — one  who  speaks  and  acts 
from  quick,  clear  sight.  "No  prophet," 
said  Professor  Seymour  in  his  admir- 
able memorial  address,  "ever  translated 
his  principles  into  actual  life  more  com- 
pletely than  he  . . . He  constantly 
preached  the  necessity  of  intelligence ; 
he  invariably  utilized  it  and  flexibly." 
He  carried  in  his  writings  and  conver- 
sations "the  flower  of  Socratic  talk." 
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When  elected  President  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity he  was  regarded  as  a very 
young  man  for  the  position,  but  such 
was  his  reputation  for  scholarship,  his 
acquaintance  with  practical  afifairs  (be- 
ing considered  even  then  as  a fore- 
most authority  on  transportation)  and 
his  popularity  with  students  and  alumni, 
that  he  overcame  the  handicaps  of  slight 
experience  in  academic  administration. 
He  was  even  assisted  and  endeared  by 
the  very  eccentricities  of  mind  and 
body  which  would  seem  to  a stranger 
to  disqualify  him. 

My  first  memory  of  him  recalls  him 
at  the  last  baccalaureate  service  of 
President  Dwight,  just  after  his  own 
election,  when  the  voice  of  Old  Yale 
called  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  this  nervous  young  scholar.  And 
I can’t  forbear  to  speak  of  the  next, 
in  which  President  Hadley  appeared 
again,  this  time  as  leader,  and  men  pro- 
tected by  oilcloth  capes  (Otto  Bannard, 
his  classmate,  1876,  foremost  among 
them)  carried  the  old-fashioned  smok- 
ing torches  in  procession  in  a cheering 
lampadedromy. 
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He  justified  his  selection.  The  shin- 
ing of  his  intellect,  which  was  as  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  drew  men 
of  scholarly  tastes  to  Yale,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  economic 
matters  kept  the  academic  house  in 
order.  It  was  a period  of  laying  foun- 
dations for  an  expanded  and  enriched 
institution.  But  with  it  all  he  was  not 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  myriad  details 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  ideals.  They  were 
fixed  in  his  own  fortunate  heritage  and 
his  own  university  disciplines,  and  he 
was  true  to  them  to  the  end.  In  the 
memorable  closing  words  of  his  last 
baccalaureate  address  he  set  forth  the 
crowning  values  of  life  as  he,  a fore- 
most economist,  a very  practical  man 
of  affairs,  estimated  them : 

So  to  live  and  so  to  think  that 
those  about  us  will  have  more  cour- 
age and  self-sacrifice  and  larger 
and  truer  vision  of  what  is  required 
of  man — these  things  are  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples we  can  discover  or  all  the 
material  results  we  can  achieve. 
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It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have 
dwelt  so  much  of  late  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual ; for  his  philos- 
ophy always  emphasized  the  mind  of 
man  and  its  release  for  its  own  highest 
functioning.  He  was  an  expert  of  high 
authority  in  certain  economic  fields, 
but  his  lasting  fame  will  be  associated 
with  his  distinguished,  humanistic  di- 
rection of  Yale  University,  and  his 
speaking  from  that  platform  to  an  audi- 
ence that  reached  around  the  world. 

His  effectiveness  in  speech  was  not 
in  grace  of  utterance  with  coordinate 
gesture,  but  in  the  perfection  of  phrase 
and  the  appeal  of  his  clear  thinking. 
He  seemed  at  times  as  primitive  man, 
but  of  powerful  mind,  fighting  for  the 
future  of  mortal  breeds.  His  bodily 
exuberance  of  expression  was  compel- 
ling because  it  had  back  of  it  the  con- 
viction of  his  whole  mind  and  soul. 
There  could  not  be  the  slightest  shadow 
of  dissimulation  in  anything  that  he 
said  or  did,  and  there  never  was  ‘'a 
whisper  of  envy.’’ 

Simonides,  in  a fragment  that  has 
survived  the  centuries,  laments  the 
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passing  of  one  whom  the  lot  of  death 
overtook  wandering  in  a distant  sea 
because  he  failed  “of  sweet  and  dear 
home  coming/’  But  President  Hadley 
was  not  a stranger  in  any  part  of  the 
earth,  and  by  his  very  death  in  a far 
land  he  brought  it  nearer  to  us  and 
ours  to  it. 

Msya  yslzcvc  yelzm 
(Neighbor  is  great  thing  unto  neigh- 
bor), 

So  long  as  Yale  herself  is  known 
Will  be  remembered  his  high  labor. 
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BRANDER  MATTHEWS 
By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

There  are  men  who  do  important 
and  interesting  work  in  the  world, 
whose  personalities  loom  larger  through 
the  years  than  do  any  of  their  perform- 
ances. Brander  Matthews  was  one  of 
these.  No  matter  what  he  wrote  or 
how  excellent  it  may  have  been,  no 
matter  what  be  taught  or  how  abund- 
ant an  inspiration  it  was,  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  puts  it  all  into  the 
shade.  His  manner,  his  merriment,  and 
his  charm  were  all  his  own,  and  were 
never  failing.  By  good  fortune  he 
wrote  for  us  an  autobiographical  sketch 
which  he  called  ''These  Many  Years.’’ 
He  gave  to  it,  as  subtitle,  the  words 
"Recollections  of  a New  Yorker.”  And 
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a New  Yorker  he  certainly  was,  in 
some  respects  the  last  of  his  kind. 

Those  mingled  Scottish  and  English 
strains  which  gave  to  America  its  pos- 
sibilities as  well  as  its  ideals  and  so 
much  of  its  competence,  united  to  pro- 
duce this  charming  man  and  to  guide 
his  feet  toward  the  metropolitan  city 
which  he  truly  loved  and  mightily 
adorned.  One  does  not  easily  think 
of  Brander  Matthews  as  finding  the 
home  of  his  father’s  origin  on  Cape 
Cod,  but  there  it  was.  From  a paren- 
tage in  which  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia were  mingled,  our  dear  friend 
and  associate  of  so  many  years  was 
born  in  New  Orleans  when  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  had  just  passed  its 
middle  point.  But  neither  Cape  Cod 
nor  Virginia  nor  New  Orleans  was 
the  suitable  setting  for  this  amazing 
personality.  He  was  a cosmopolitan  by 
his  very  nature  and  through  his  every 
taste,  and  it  was  only  one  of  the  world’s 
capitals  which  could  lure  and  hold  him. 

He  probably  was  the  first  youth,  and 
doubtless  one  of  the  very  few  youths, 
to  be  consciously  educated  and  trained 
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for  the  highly  exclusive  profession  of 
millionaire.  His  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  immense  wealth  as  fortunes 
were  counted  in  those  days,  and  who 
would  be  deemed  a very  rich  man  even 
now,  told  his  son  repeatedly  that  he 
need  never  work  for  a living,  but  must 
fit  himself  to  care  for  the  great  prop- 
erties which  his  father  possessed.  All 
through  his  undergraduate,  days  in 
Columbia  College,  and  during  his  sub- 
sequent study  of  the  law,  Brander 
Matthews  was  fitting  himself  to  pass 
through  life  as  an  educated  gentle- 
man possessed  of  a vast  fortune  which 
he  should  be  competent  to  manage. 
Hardly  had  he  entered  upon  this  attrac- 
tive task,  however,  when  the  fates  de- 
cided that  his  life  was  to  be  something 
wholly  dififerent.  They  swept  away  his 
father’s  fortune,  reduced  the  family 
possessions  to  practically  nothing,  and 
invited  the  young  man  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  making  a living  by  his  own 
efforts.  Most  men  confronted  by  such 
a situation  would  almost  certainly  lapse 
into  a state  of  despair  and  helplessness, 
or  become  bitter  cynics  with  no  inter- 
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ested  concern  for  life  or  for  their  fel- 
low men.  Not  so  Brander  Matthews. 
He  paid  little  more  attention  to  this 
astonishing  happening  than  if  he  had 
merely  stumbled  and  fallen  while  walk- 
ing through  his  father's  garden.  He 
picked  himself  up,  metaphorically  tight- 
ened his  belt,  took  pen  in  hand,  and 
started  to  make  a living  by  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  letters.  His  early  travels 
in  England  and  in  France,  the  de- 
lightful acquaintance  with  men  of  let- 
ters and  of  the  arts  which  he  had 
been  enabled  to  make,  all  now  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  His  dominant  inter- 
est was  the  literature  of  the  drama, 
whether  creative  or  critical.  With  the 
French  drama,  both  classical  and  con- 
temporary, he  became  quickly  familiar. 
With  the  playwrights  of  the  day, 
whether  to  be  found  in  Paris,  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  New  York,  he  was  speedily 
intimate  companion  and  friend.  His 
name  as  author  became  known,  his  rep- 
utation grew,  and  the  livelihood  of 
which  he  had  gone  in  search  came  into 
his  happy  possession. 
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No  one  ever  heard  Brander  Mat- 
thews  refer  to  the  dashing  of  the  cup 
of  gold  from  his  lips,  save  with  philo- 
sophical detachment  or  in  amused  con- 
templation. Even  had  the  Golden  Calf 
been  in  his  possession,  he  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  ever  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  Columbia 
University  was  in  the  building,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  propose  to  the  govern- 
ing authorities  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  have  English  literature  taught 
and  interpreted  not  simply  by  academ- 
ically trained  scholars,  but  also  by  men 
who  were  themselves  of  established 
and  growing  reputation  in  the  world  of 
letters,  whether  critical  or  creative. 
Once  this  proposal  was  accepted,  it  was 
yet  my  official  duty  to  seek  for  the 
individuals  who  might  best  satisfy  the 
requirement  which  had  been  set.  The 
two  who  were  selected,  George  Edward 
Woodberry  and  Brander  Matthews, 
both  became  members  of  the  Academy, 
both  became  distinguished  in  high  de- 
gree, and  both  wrote  their  names  high 
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on  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  University 
which  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
their  glad  and  notable  service. 

Brander  Matthews  hugely  enjoyed 
his  academic  life  and  associations.  He 
formed  every  sort  and  kind  of  intel- 
lectual contact.  He  attracted  to  his  lec- 
tures and  intimate  discussions  the  most 
ambitious  and  eager  students  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  from  many 
other  countries  as  well.  He  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  cast  in  the  tradi- 
tional academic  mold.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  be  solemn  or  aloof  or  distant  or 
coldly  disinterested.  That  rich  and  de- 
lightful personality  of  his  poured  itself 
over  everything  which  he  said  and  did. 
.\t  one  moment  those  who  were  fol- 
lowing his  words  were  convulsed  with 
laughter;  at  another  their  eyes  were 
hxed  upon  him  with  rapt  attention. 

Brander  Matthews  knew  and  had 
known  every  man  of  letters  of  impor- 
tance in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  France,  for  full  forty  years,  lie 
could  relate  personal  anecdotes  con- 
cerning them,  each  and  all.  He  de- 
scribed incidents  of  their  lives  and  work 
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which  made  them  live  again,  really  live, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  younger 
generation  which  crowded  about  him. 
His  friends  were  legion,  and  on  their 
roll  are  many  names  celebrated  in  more 
lands  than  one.  This  delightful  man 
moved  through  the  years  on  intimate 
terms  with  Mark  Twain  and  Howells, 
with  Lowell  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
with  George  William  Curtis  and  John 
Hay,  with  Richard  Watson  Gilder  and 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  with  Edward 
L.  Godkin  and  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man,  with  Edwin  Booth,  Coquelin  and 
Henry  Irving,  with  Henry  James  and 
Austin  Dobson,  with  Andrew  Lang, 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Laurence  Hutton, 
with  Sir  Martin  Conway  and  Edmund 
Gosse,  with  H.  C.  Bunner  and  George 
Du  Maurier,  with  Florence  and  Soth- 
ern  and  Crane  and  Gilbert,  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Rudyard  Kipling. 
What  other  life  than  his  was  set  in 
such  a firmament  of  brightly  shining 
stars  ? He  instructed,  inspired  and 
stimulated,  not  tens  or  hundreds,  but 
actually  thousands,  of  the  ambitious 
youth  of  this  land  who  had  a wish  to 
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gain  some  true  insight  into  the  signifi- 
cance of  letters,  and  to  be  led  up  to 
the  high  places  from  which  they  could 
look  out  upon  the  undying  achieve- 
ments of  the  spoken  and  the  written 
word. 

Brander  Matthews  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  his  fellow  workers  in  letters. 
He  was  an  unfailing  ornament  of  the 
old  and  famous  Saturday  night  gath- 
erings at  the  Century,  and  never  missed 
a stated  dinner  of  the  Round  Table. 
He  was  a familiar  figure  at  the  Saville 
Club  in  London  and  later  at  the  Athen- 
aeum. Literally  he  rocked  the  cradle 
of  the  Author's  Club,  of  the  Players, 
and  of  this  Academy.  His  place  was 
never  vacant  when  the  members  of  the 
Academy  assembled,  and  no  mind 
among  all  its  membership  was  more 
alert  than  his,  to  seek  out  ways  and 
means  of  new  and  broader  and  higher 
usefulness. 

Brander  Matthews  was  truly  a New 
Yorker.  He  loved  the  metropolitan 
city,  its  good  cheer,  its  joyousness,  its 
liberality,  its  openmindedness,  its  varied 
companionships,  and  its  enjoyments. 
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Isolation  had  no  charms  for  him.  The 
country  was  merely  a delightful  place 
from  which  to  come  back  to  town.  He 
wished  to  be  where  men  were,  where 
power  was  generated,  and  where  great 
deeds  were  planned  and  done. 

There  are  men  of  letters,  fortunately, 
of  every  sort  and  of  every  kind.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  trace  relationship 
between  an  Emerson  and  a Whitman, 
or  between  a Browning  and  a Kipling, 
Yet  they  are  each  and  all  men  of  let- 
ters of  the  highest  order  of  excellence, 
and  each  and  all  have  carved  their 
names  on  the  undying  roll  of  litera- 
ture's immortals.  Brander  Matthews 
eludes  classification  or  comparison.  He 
was  unique — unique  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  education  and  early  train- 
ing, unique  in  what  the  world  thought 
was  the  calamity  which  overtook  him, 
unique  in  the  fashion  in  which  he 
turned  himself  with  persistent  cheerful- 
ness to  his  new  and  unexpected  task, 
unique  in  the  quality  and  character  of 
his  academic  service,  unique  in  his  odd 
and  inviting  intermingling  of  creative 
and  critical  writing  with  many-sided 
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and  keenest  human  interest,  unique  in 
his  good  humored  faith  in  mankind, 
unique  in  the  strong  affections  which 
his  friends  had  for  him  and  he  for 
them,  unique  in  the  place  which  he 
holds  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  and 
on  the  rolls  of  this  Academy. 
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EDWIN  ANDERSON  ALDERMAN 
By  John  H.  Einley 

Mr.  President  and  Eellow  Members 
of  the  Academy,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : The  last  time  President  Aider- 
man  sat  in  this  room,  he  came  from  the 
train  a little  late  (in  the  tweeds  of 
travel)  and  (as  he  had  not  remembered 
his  assigned  seat)  he  took  the'  one  at 
my  side  to  which  I beckoned  him.  This 
is  for  me  an  especially  proud  memory. 
That  the  seat  was  also  next  to  that 
occupied  at  one  time  by  that  Jovian 
member,  Dr.  Basil  Gildersleeve,  makes 
the  incident  the  more  memorable  for 
me.  They  two  now  lie  in  the  same  yard 
in  Charlottesville,  Virginia, — an  acad- 
emy in  which  the  mortal  puts  on  im- 
mortality, whose  motto  is  furnished  by 
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the  epitaph  on  the  great  Greek  schol- 
ar’s tomb : ‘‘The  Bivouac  is  over.” 

I speak  first  of  Edwin  Anderson 
Alderman  in  that  association  in  which 
he  will  always  be  most  intimately  re- 
membered, as  first  President  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  though  he  had 
a valiant  and  brilliant  record  before  he 
entered  upon  that  office.  He  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  a Virginia  lady  who  hesir 
tated  to  ask  a stranger  where  he  was 
from  for  fear  that  he  would  have  to 
confess  that  he  was  not  from  Virginia — 
which  he  said  would  make  an  awkward 
pause  in  the  conversation.  But  though 
Dr.  Alderman  was  not  born  in  Virginia, 
he  was  as  to  the  manner  born.  Even 
Virginia  was  proud  to  claim  him  and 
did  so  without  an  awkward  pause. 

President  Wilson,  under  whose  fath- 
er’s sturdy  Presbyterian  ministry  Dr. 
Alderman  was  spiritually  nourished  as 
a boy,  said  when  search  was  being  made 
for  a President  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  that  he  must  incarnate  the 
spirit  of  the  South  and  that  the  ideal 
man  was  Alderman.  Dr.  Curry’s  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Alderman’s  aim  became  a 
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prophecy:  ''To  democratize  the  point 
of  view  of  an  aristocratic  society.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  "Rec- 
tor” of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but 
not  until  1904  did  it  have  a President. 
It  was  long  administered  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  its  chairman,  under  the 
direction  of  "The  Board  of  Visitors” 
and  its  Rector.  Jefferson  designed  a 
collection  of  schools,  each  gathered 
about  a professor — a plan  of  organiza- 
tion to  which,  in  modified  form,  the 
great  universities  are  looking  today. 
But  the  administrative  affairs  of  the 
collective  institution  grew  in  scope  and 
complexity  till  the  need  of  an  executive 
office  became  imperative,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  one  already  known  through- 
out the  South  as  the  "evangel  of  public 
education,”  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman — 
a modern  Abelard  heralding  a full 
renaissance  that  should  illumine  the 
South. 

When  still  a young  man,  he  and 
Charles  Duncan  Mclver  and  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock,  afterward  Governor, 
went  up  and  down  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  proclaiming  the  need  and  duty 
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of  the  Commonwealth  to  give  an  educa- 
tion to  every  child  within  its  borders, 
“whatever  its  class  or  color.”  They 
were  as  young  troubadours  in  educa- 
tion in  those  early  days,  as  the  mediae- 
val troul^adours  were  in  song,  “who 
tuned  their  pipes  for  no  fee,”  l)ut  for 
love  of  their  ideal.  He  said  of  himself 
many  years  later  that  the  hrst  vote  he 
ever  cast  was  for  the  public  school 
and  that  no  joy  had  come  into  his  life 
comparable  with  that  of  associating 
himself  with  this  sort  of  service  to  the 
pul)lic.  He  held  that  the  universities 
must  also  interest  themselves  in  the 
things  which  concern  the  people,  no 
matter  how  homely  or  prosaic — “the 
Negro’s  cal)in,  the  factory  child,  the 
village  lil)rary,  the  prices  current,  the 
home,  the  field,  the  shop.”  The  old 
idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  care  for  the  university  was  in  his 
administration  turned  about,  making  it 
the  primary  duty  of  the  university  to 
care  for  the  State.  The  University  of 
Virginia  under  his  inspiring  leadership 
during  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury has  come  to  be  more  than  a “se- 
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eluded  nursery  for  the  production  of 
scholars  and  gentlemen/’  It  still  per- 
forms that  function,  but  it  has  come  to 
be  an  institution  to  which  all  the  people 
of  the  State  may  look  for  practical 
instruction  and  guidance. 

But  he  has  done  more  than  enlarge 
and  improve  Jefferson’s  institution  and 
lead  it  into  a new  era.  He  has  been  dem- 
ocracy’s most  eloquent  voice.  He  has 
often  spoken  for  America  in  shining 
and  stately  sentences  that  will  be  per- 
manently preserved  in  American  liter- 
ature. And  notably  in  his  memorial 
oration  before  Congress  on  Woodrow 
Wilson.  I have  reread  beside  it  the 
oration  of  Pericles  and  there  it  de- 
serves to  be  kept.  I am  sure  that 
Pericles  could  not  have  spoken  with 
a more  melodious  voice.  It  was  as  that 
of  a well-loved  viol,  fashioned  ‘hn  mel- 
low shapeliness”  through  which  the 
lofty  thought  spoke,  as  the  late  poet 
Laureate  would  have  said,  with  ‘'incan- 
tation of  strange  magic  to  charm  the 
dreams  that  undreamt  lurk  in  the  un- 
fathomed deep  of  new  unfeatured 
hopes”  of  youth  and  “uttermost  forms 
of  all  things  that  shall  be.”  One  remem- 
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bars  that  it  was  broken  for  years  but 
by  our  Northern  airs  it  was  repaired 
so  that  it  was  even  mellower.  The  liv- 
ing voice  that  moved  multitudes  also 
“bears  the  colorless  photography  of 
print.’'  Such  sentences  as  this  will 
illustrate  this  added  tribute: 

To  live  in  liberal  and  lofty 
fashion  with  hearts  unspoiled 
of  hate,  eyes  clear  to  see  the 
needs  of  a new  and  mighty 
day,  in  a new  and  mighty  land. 

When  a character  in  Michael  Ire- 
land’s story  of  “The  Return  of  the 
Hero”  was  dwelling  upon  the  virtues 
of  this  great  hero  (the  son  of  Cumhal, 
the  son  of  Tremor,  the  son  of  Sub- 
halt, the  son  of  Baoiscne,  of  the  off- 
spring of  Nuada  Necht)  he  said  with 
pure  Celtic  imagination  that  if  he  were 
to  stretch  himself  out  in  a lengthy 
tongue  from  where  he  stood  to  distant 
lorrus  and  if  his  audience  were  one 
ear  from  that  self-same  place  to  Loch 
Lein  of  beautiful  shores,  it  would  fail 
him  to  tell  a small  part  of  the  wisdom 
that  his  hero  spoke,  and  he  added : 
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For  him  to  speak  was  a 
matter  of  right  place  and  for- 
tunate inclination  not  to  be 
won  by  sweating.  Wisdom  is 
a beautiful  shaping  of  life.  It 
lives  in  the  spoken  word. 

Dr.  Alderman  had  that  wisdom,  won 
without  sweating  as  it  seemed.  There 
was  with  all  his  temporal  responsibil- 
ities a beautiful  shaping  of  life  in  him, 
and  it  showed  itself  most  entrancingly 
and  powerfully  in  the  spoken  word, 
by  which  he  moulded  his  world  to  the 
dream  of  his  heart. 

Oliver  Wendell  Homes  in  his  story 
of  his  hunt  after  ‘'The  Captain” — the 
captain  being  the  son  who  became  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court — de- 
scribes a young  wounded  Southern  offi- 
cer from  North  Carolina  upon  whom 
he  came  in  his  search  “as  of  slight, 
scholastic  habit” — who  spoke  as  one 
accustomed  “to  tread  carefully  among 
the  parts  of  speech.”  But  while  this 
son  of  North  Carolina  was  of  scholas- 
tic habit,  he  trod  with  swift  step  among 
the  parts  of  speech.  They  marched 
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with  instant,  accurate  and  loyal  re- 
sponse to  his  aid  in  every  battle  into 
which  he  flung  himself  with  spirit  and 
with  what  would  seem  to  an  ordinary 
speaker  abandon.  And  they  never 
failed  him. 

The  art  of  speech,  which  is  having 
illustration  here  today,  suggests  that 
the  type  of  oratory  which  had  its  flow- 
ering in  him  may  not  blossom  again. 
While  the  magic  of  the  microphone — 
what  Milton  would  have  called  the 
sounding  alchemy — gives  millions  to  a 
speaker  (instead  of  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands) for  an  audience,  the  manner  of 
speech  can  not  be  quite  the  same,  lack- 
ing two  elements  in  Cicero’s  definition 
of  delivery,  countenance  and  gesture. 
Dr.  Alderman’s  last  great  speech  was 
delivered  with  its  aid.  I hope  that  the 
words  have  been  preserved  in  his  voice. 
It  will  tell  future  generations  what 
manner  of  speech  crowned  our  lang- 
uage in  our  day.  It  will  say  to  them : 
^'Qualis  vir,  tails  dratio/'  For  us,  all 
that  he  was  escapes  our  telling  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  or  heard  him. 
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So  completely  did  the  man  become 
words  which  in  turn  compelled  deeds, 
that  we  in  thinking  of  his  life  praise 
the  word  of  spirit  rather  than  the  ma- 
terial result.  And  Mr.  Archer  Hunt- 
ington has  in  one  of  his  poems  given 
us  lines  that  might  well  be  inscribed 
upon  the  cenotaph  of  Dr.  Alderman  : 

Not  human  deeds  in  cenotaphs  we  sing, 

Nay,  to  the  fleeting  word  that  is  man’s 
ghost 

We  build  our  honours  to  enshrine  the  dust. 

Man  fades  and  all  his  shrunken  time  is 
lost. 

Yet  ever  on  its  argent  pinions  floats 

The  grandeur  of  the  word  that  was  his 
soul. 

Not  to  the  deeds  of  men  are  cenotaphs. 
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EDWARD  CHANNING 

By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 

Handicapped  in  childhood  and  youth 
by  ill  health  and  lack  of  a parental 
home,  Edward  Channing  by  force  of 
character  made  himself  a great  histori- 
cal scholar  and  substantially  completed 
the  work  he  had  projected  in  early 
manhood.  In  Harvard  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1878,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Justin  Winsor  and  Henry 
Adams  from  whom  he  derived  methods 
that  were  of  much  use  to  him  in  his 

research  and  teaching.  Before  the  end 
of  his  junior  year  he  had  decided  to 
make  the  study  of  history  his  career, 
and  by  the  time  of  graduation  his  in- 
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terest  had  become  centered  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  He  therefore 
spent  two  years  in  working  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy, 
which  had  been  established  not  long 
before.  A year  of  travel  in  Europe 
was  followed  by  the  usual  miscellane- 
ous efforts,  disappointments  and  suc- 
cess, in  securing  a foothold  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  University.  A 
siicces  d'estime  he  made  early  by  a 
prize  essay  on  Town  and  County  Gov- 
ernment in  the  North  American  Col- 
onies, which  brought  his  election  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ; 
and  by  1887  he  had  worked  his  way 
up  to  an  Assistant  Professorship,  lead- 
ing ten  years  later  to  a permanent  chair. 
Meanwhile  he  was  gradually  concen- 
trating his  teaching  on  his  favorite  field 
of  American  history. 

As  a teacher  he  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  as  a writer,  although  in  a 
somewhat  different  way.  From  Henry 
Adams,  his  earliest  master  in  the  field, 
he  had  acquired  three  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  his  students,  waking  them  up 
by  shocking  their  prejudices,  giving 
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them  subjects  to  study  and  report  upon, 
and  looking  up  their  ancestry  to  find 
topics  in  which  they  would  be  likely 
to  take  an  hereditary  interest. 

The  shocking  was  deliberate.  In 
fact,  Adams  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
one  of  his  classes  that  he  had  ridden 
roughshod  over  all  their  prejudices  but 
could  not  stir  them  up.  Channing  did 
the  same, — in  the  case,  for  example,  of 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Washington 
Elm — until  he  was  regarded  as  an 
iconoclast  who  reveled  in  discredit- 
ing the  revered  traditions  of  our  people. 
Although  he  did  not  object  to  that  repu- 
tation, it  was  by  no  means  justified, 
and  much  of  his  criticism  of  popular 
legends  may  be  resolved  into  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  The  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, or  Washington’s  taking  com- 
mand of  the  army,  implies  in  the  com- 
mon conception  a -ceremony  such  as 
would  never  take  place  save  for  pub- 
licity or  posterity,  which  neither  Brad- 
ford nor  Washington  had  in  mind. 

The  practice  of  assigning  to  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates  topics  to 
be  worked  up  in  the  library  and  made 
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the  subject  of  a report  began,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  with  Henry  Adams 
and  was  brought  to  a high  state  of  per- 
fection by  Channing.  In  his  under- 
graduate course  there  were  two  of  these 
a year,  carefully  selected  with  regard 
to  the  probable  interests  of  each  stu- 
dent, with  whom  the  assistant  in  the 
course  had  three  conferences,  before, 
during  and  at  the  completion  of  his 
study  on  the  topic.  This  at  least  was 
the  procedure  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury ; and  the  result  was  more  work 
by  undergraduates  in  this  course  than 
in  any  other  of  its  kind  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  topic,  as  already  noticed,  was 
selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
probable  interest  of  each  student.  This 
was  a matter  to  which  Channing  gave 
peculiar  attention.  All  the  men  were 
required  to  fill  out  statements  in  regard 
to  the  antecedents  of  their  families  and 
these  Channing  and  his  assistant  ex- 
amined, spending  several  evenings  as- 
signing subjects  that  would  be  likely  to 
have  some  hereditary  or  geographical 
attraction  for  the  students  to  whom  they 
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were  allotted.  The  plan  was  excellent 
and  in  many  cases  had  a highly  stimu- 
lating effect. 

All  this  shows  how  keen  an  interest 
Channing  took  in  his  students,  how 
much  labor  he  expended  upon  them, 
and  in  fact  the  writer  was  always  im- 
pressed with  how  well  he  knew  so  large 
a body  and  remembered  them  years 
afterwards. 

As  a lecturer  he  was  highly  success- 
ful, and  at  times  very  impressive.  One 
of  the  persons  present  remembers  in 
particular  his  lecture  on  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, to  which  the  students  listened  with 
rapt  attention  and  sat  silent  for  an 
appreciable  time  after  it  was  over.  Yet 
these  lectures  were  delivered  in  a quiet, 
discursive  tone,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  oratory ; and  indeed,  Chan- 
ning would  not  tolerate  and  sternly  re- 
pressed on  the  part  of  his  students  any 
demonstrations  such  as  were  then  too 
common  in  college  courses.  So  much 
for  Channing  as  a teacher.  It  was  a 
kind  of  work  that  may  leave  a per- 
manent impression  and  may  develop — 
as  in  Channing’s  ca'se — scholars  who 
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become  eminent  in  the  next  generation, 
but  which  is  often  forgotten.  Its  effects 
are  written  in  the  minds  of  men,  not 
on  pages  that  are  carefully  preserved. 

As  a scholar  he  will  he  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  History  of  the  United 
States  which  as  he  tells  us  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  first  volume,  he  designed 
should  begin  at  the  earliest  discoveries 
and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  nine-- 
teenth  century.  The  labor  of  writing 
such  a book  from  the  sources  was  of 
course  colossal,  and  it  would  have  been 
still  more  difficult  had  he  not  made  his 
researches  and  his  teachings  cover  the 
same  period.  After  he  was  fully  estab- 
lished at  Harvard,  his  two  great  courses 
for  undergraduates  and  graduates  cov- 
ered the  Colonial  times  until  he  had 
worked  up  all  the  material  thereon  for 
his  book,  and  then  he  progressively 
took  up  one  period  after  another,  giv- 
ing out  to  his  students  the  result  of 
his  labor.  Indeed,  when  the  writing 
on  his  book  had  covered  any  period,  he 
took  little  further  interest  in  it,  and 
did  not  care  to  discuss  it. 
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Channing  had  a thoroughly  inde- 
pendent mind.  He  belonged  to  no 
school  or  type  of  thought,  and  would 
have  resented  being  classed  as  a con- 
servative or  a radical.  He  was  himself 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  it  is 
hard  to  discover  in  his  talk  or  his  books 
a prevailing  slant  of  thought  in  the 
direction  of  any  philosophic  current  at 
the  moment  popular  or  otherwise.  For 
that  reason  he  made  scholars  but  not  a 
school.  His  own  philosophy  of  history 
on  this  continent  was  that  it  was  a pro- 
gressive evolution,  each  condition  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  next  by  a natural  suc- 
cession ; civilization  being  a growth, 
not  a series  of  shocks  or  fresh  starts. 

He  was  continually  searching  for 
facts,  working  up  any  trails  that  he 
came  across,  and  he  always  had  a new 
one  in  his  mind  which  he  brought  out 
in  conversation  even  more  sharply  than 
in  his  History,  for  he  was  quick  to  see 
the  bearing  of  a significant  fact  on  an 
obscure  situation.  An  example  of  this 
was  his  search,  in  connection  with  the 
Trent  afifair,  for  the  meaning  of  the 
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request  of  the  British  Consul  at  Port- 
land for  leave  to  transmit  officers’  bag- 
gage to  Canada,  and  Seward’s  answer 
thereto.  To  determine  what  had  been 
actually  sent  to  Portland  he  examined 
the  manifest  of  the  ship  and  discov- 
ered, to  his  surprise,  that  she  brought 
a large  amount  of  cotton.  This  led  him 
to  examine  the  cargoes  of  other  ships 
about  that  date,  and  he  found  that,  far 
from  being  short  of  cotton,  the  Brit- 
ish were  sending  it  over  in  large  quan- 
tities for  sale  in  New  England  at  a 
time  when  the  Confederate  States  were 
relying  on  the  lack  of  cotton  in  Europe 
as  a motive  for  interference  in  the  war. 

An  evening  with  Channing  was  a de- 
light, for  he  always  had  something  new 
that  he  had  unearthed,  al)out  which 
he  liked  to  tell  and  we  liked  to  hear, 
and  he  told  it  in  a more  pungent  way 
than  he  wrote  it  afterwards.  Great  as 
the  volumes  of  his  History  are,  from 
a scholarly  point  of  view  they  are  not 
as  interesting  as  his  conversation  was. 
That  is  partly,  I think,  because  he  felt 
that  committing  a thing  to  print  was  a 
serious  matter,  and  that  history  should 
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be  written  in  a judicial  attitude ; with 
the  result  that  his  writing  was  more 
restrained,  more  carefully  considered, 
than  his  talk,  and  thus  lost  some  of  the 
sparkle.  Moreover,  he  entirely  disap- 
proved of  the  treatment  of  history  as 
a form  of  literature.  It  was  to  him 
more  nearly  a science  than  an  art,  and 
he  would  have  repudiated  with  scorn 
Macaulay’s  ambition  to  drive  with  his 
history  the  last  novel  from  the  lady’s 
dressing  table.  Perhaps  this  was  car- 
ried too  far,  for  while  its  scholarly 
value  would  not  have  changed,  his 
History  might  have  had  a wider  and  a 
longer  popularity.  For  students  it  will 
always  be  essential,  but  the  public  likes 
bright  colors. 

Personally,  Channing  had  a shell 
about  him,  and  many  people  saw  little 
else.  They  thought  it  hard  and  prickly, 
and  so  it  was  superficially ; but  some  of 
those  who  came  nearest  to  him  thought 
it  largely  a protective  envelope  to 
shield  a shy  and  sensitive  nature,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  lack  of  an  early  home. 
His  mother  had  died  when  he  was 
three  months  old  and  his  father  was  a 
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wanderer  whom  he  scarcely  saw.  Evi- 
dently a lonely  child,  unwell,  and  near- 
sighted, he  seemed  to  shrink  from  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world  and  with 
other  people ; so  he  appeared  to  be  en- 
cased in  reticence  and  even  gruffness. 
Yet  he  was  very  affectionate  and  in- 
deed devoted  to  his  friends.  He  thought 
about  them  when  he  was  away.  To  one 
I know  he  never  forgot  to  come  on  the 
morning  of  his  birthday,  and  also 
brought  him  from  abroad  gifts  that  he 
knew  would  be  appreciated.  To  the 
casual  observer  he  appeared  to  be  one 
who  could  live  satisfied  in  his  own 
household,  without  need  for  other 
people.  He  attended  meetings  of 
learned  societies  very  little,  and  only 
when  he  had  to  speak.  He  tended  to 
shun  general  society;  but  this  was  not 
true  of  the  companionship  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  whether  they  were  work- 
ing in  the  same  lines  as  himself  or  not. 

Apart  from  travel,  his  only  recrea- 
tion appeared  to  be  in  boats,  and  he  was 
an  excellent  sailor,  threading  the  mazes 
of  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod  without 
touching  keel  or  centerboard.  He  had 
a real  love  of  the  sea,  and  understood 
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both  it  and  the  craft  of  seamen,  a 
knowledge  that  helped  him  greatly  in 
the  maritime  part  of  his  History,  es- 
pecially in  its  early  period.  With  rare 
fortune  he  lived  to  complete  a great 
and  very  laborious  work,  that  may  be 
said  to  have  occupied  his  whole  life, 
for  he  carried  his  plan  from  the  first 
discoveries  through  the  Civil  War.  All 
that  was  unfinished  of  the  original  de- 
sign were  the  last  few  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century ; and  this  would 
have  left  no  natural  place  to  stop.  His 
History  is  a rounded  whole,  an  achieve- 
ment that  in  its  scope  and  detailed 
study  of  the  sources  will  never  be 
repeated. 
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TIMOTHY  COLE 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

Emerson  says  that  nothing  great  is 
ever  accomplished  save  when  many 
work  together  as  one.  Something  akin 
to  this  condition  appears  in  the  revival 
of  wood -engraving  in  the  United 
States  in  the  twenty-five  years  before 
1900,  when,  as  a movement,  it  may  be^ 
said  to  have  reached  its  climax  of 

beauty.  Led  by  the  Century  Magazine 
(then  known  as  Scribner  s Monthly) 
and  inspired  and  directed  by  Alexander 
W.  Drake,  art-editor  of  that  periodical, 
rightly  called  the  father  of  American 
wood-engraving,  more  than  two  score 
American  craftsmen,  artists  of  the 
burin,  were  engaged  in  friendly  emula- 
tion. It  was  a veritable  epoch  of  de- 
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light.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
magazine  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  spirit  of  generous  rival- 
ry and  comradeship  with  which  this 
work  went  on,  every  engraver  hailing 
with  joy  each  new  accomplishment.  It 
was  like  a Florentine  guild  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. To  the  present  generation, 
the  value  and  importance  of  this  move- 
ment are  a closed  book,  only  to  bo 
opened  by  those  who  care  for  beauty 
as  a principle. 

The  artistic  value  of  the  results  is 
not  obscured  or  impaired  by  the  fact 
that,  due  to  commercial  considera- 
tions, wood-engraving  in  America  is 
now  virtually  a lost  art.  Years  ago  the 
wood  block  was  superseded  l)y  the 
cheaper  half-tone  processes  of  repro- 
duction. The  skilled  engravers  held 
out  bravely  against  the  decline  of  pop- 
ular interest  in  the  art ; a few  crafts- 
men are  still  at  work,  but  the  men  of 
distinction  are  gone.  The  last  and  the 
greatest  of  these  was  Timothy  Cole. 

While  the  x\merican  public  of  those 
days  was  not  lacking  in  appreciation  of 
these  engravings,  the  most  cordial  re- 
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ception  came  from  critics  and  connois- 
seurs of  France  and  England.  UArt, 
then  the  leading  authority  in  esthetics, 
reprinted  cuts  from  a portfolio  issued 
by  the  magazine,  adding  highly  lauda- 
tory comment.  The  distinguished  critic 
of  England,  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton, 
wrote  in  his  volume  “Graphic  Arts’’ : 
“The  development  of  delicate  and  ver- 
satile wood-engraving  in  America  is 
due  to  the  managers  of  Scribner's 
Monthly,  who  worked  resolutely  with 
this  definite  end  in  view  . . . There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Americans  have 
far  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  deli- 
cacy of  execution.  The  manual  skill 
displayed  in  their  wood-cuts  is  a con- 
tinual marvel  . . . The  two  superiorities 
in  American  wood-engraving  are  in 
tone  and  texture.”  After  speaking  of 
the  “almost  unlimited  ingenuity”  with 
which  our  engravers  vary  the  tone,  he 
adds  “As  for  texture  they  seem  able  to 
imitate  anything  that  is  set  before 
them.” 

Against  such  a background  of  gen- 
eral achievement  the  work  of  Cole 
stood  out  in  uniform  excellence.  I re- 
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member  the  sensation  that  each  suc- 
ceeding block  of  his  created  in  the 
offices  of  the  magazine.  The  editors 
and  publishers  were  convoked  to  see 
the  newly  arrived  proof,  which  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  “Well,  he  has  done  it  again !”  Others 
may  have  failed  now  and  then ; Cole 
never  did : he  was  a Homer  that  never 
nodded.  For  each  commission  he  seemed 
to  have  invented  a new  method.  At 
one  time  it  would  be  a long  graceful 
line  sweeping  across  the  block,  now  a 
black  line,  now  a white,  with  as  much 
charm  of  detail  as  of  the  resultant  mass ; 
again,  beautiful  effects  of  shadow 
would  be  attained  by  stippling  that 
fairly  danced  with  motion,  or  by  mas- 
terly, wxll-modulated  cross-hatching 
But  all  his  methods  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  production  of  tone.  This  was 
his  distinction — the  distinction  of  all 
great  art — that  he  had  style,  but  no 
mannerism.  He  never  fumbled  and 
this  resourcefulness  never  deserted 
him.  To  the  last,  his  blocks  are  marvels 
of  technic  directed  by  fidelity. 
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Putting  aside  his  method,  let  us  con- 
sider the  range  and  content  of  his 
work.  He  was  famous  long  before  his 
magnum  opus,  the  five  famous  series 
of  the  Old  Masters.  There  was  no 
subject  which  he  touched  that  he  did 
not  adorn,  — portraiture,  landscape, 
painting,  sculpture,  everything  found 
its  equation  of  beauty  in  the  divination 
of  his  mind  and  the  skill  of  his  hand. 
And  then  one  day  there  came  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  which  are  turning- 
points  of  fate.  Mr.  Lewis  Fraser,  as- 
sociate of  Mr.  Drake  in  the  Art  De- 
partment of  the  Century,  displaying  to 
me  one  morning  a new  proof  of  Cole’s, 
said  '‘Johnson,  it  is  a crying  shame 
that  such  ability  should  be  wasted  on 
a subject  so  unimportant;  that  man 
should  be  sent  abroad  to  engrave  the 
Old  Masters.”  This  remark  struck  my 
imagination  and,  pondering  it,  I said, 
"Fraser,  I want  fifteen  minutes  of  your 
time.  Your  idea  about  Cole  is  a fine 
one.  Come  with  me  and  propose  it  to 
the  publishers  and  I will  second  you.” 
We  went  at  once,  and  when  Mr. 
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Drake,  who  that  day  had  happened  to 
be  absent,  returned  to  the  office,  the 
suggestion  struck  fire  with  him  and  he 
threw  his  whole  force  behind  the  pro- 
ject, which,  warmly  supported  by  the 
editor-in-chief,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
was  promptly  adopted  by  the  pub- 
lishers, with  the  result  that  Cole  was 
sent  to  Italy  in  1884  for  a year  or  two, 
as  we  thought,  to  reproduce  examples 
of  the  great  painters.  Who  could  have 
fancied  that  this  enterprise  would  ex- 
tend to  a period  of  twenty-six  years, 
comprising  five  series  of  Old  Masters, 
those  of  Italy,  France,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, England  and  Spain  ! The  project 
was  a success  from  the  beginning  and 
was  accentuated  by  each  succeeding 
block,  printed  with  admirable  subtlety 
by  the  DeVinne  Press.  Cole  suflfused 
himself  with  the  personality  of  each 
painter  and  with  the  individuality  of 
each  canvas,  sitting  before  it,  first  in 
study  and  then  in  .execution,  verifying 
everything  as  he  virtually  repainted  it 
in  black-and-white  upon  the  block  on 
which  it  had  been  photographed,  and 
thus  corrected  the  mistakes  in  ‘Values” 
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which  were  made  by  the  photographic 
processes  of  that  day.  He  caught  with 
equal  facility  the  austere  naivete  of 
the  pre-Raphaelites  and  the  mellow 
suavity  of  the  Venetians.  He  held  the 
mirror  up  to  Beauty  and  has  left  us  a 
supreme  and  glorious  record  of  those 
treasures  of  art.  When  the  work  in 
foreign  galleries  was  finished, — having 
succeeded  Mr.  Gilder  as  editor-in- 
chief,  I enlisted  Cole  in  a supplemen- 
tary series  of  ‘'Old  Masters  in  Ameri- 
can Galleries.’’  When  I left  the  Cen- 
tury in  1913  I made  a last  request  that 
Cole  should  be  retained  upon  its  staff, 
but  commercial  considerations  pre- 
vailed. However,  he  soon  found  ap- 
preciative hospitality  in  the  Art  World 
ably  edited  by  the  sculptor  Frederick 
Ruckstull,  to  which  he  contributed 
larger  blocks ; after  that  vigorous  and 
admirable  periodical  was  discontinued, 
his  activity  was  confined  to  private 
commissions.  His  last  block,  a por- 
trait of  a young  woman  by  Gainsbor- 
ough in  Mr.  Widener’s  gallery,  marked 
the  brilliant  culmination  of  an  epoch 
and  of  a unique  personal  career. 
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George  Eliot  held  that  the  receptive 
faculty  is  greater  than  the  creative: 
Cole  possessed  both  to  the  degree  of 
genius.  Love  makes  us  wise,  and  if 
ever  a man  loved  his  work  it  was 
Timothy  Cole.  His  outstanding  per- 
sonal qualities  were  sensibility,  gentle- 
ness and  spirituality.  He  lived  a life 
apart,  in  the  seclusion  not  of  a mon- 
astic but  of  a devotee,  and  was  not 
affected  by  the  misleading  and  so  often 
empty  activities  of  urban  life.  The 
sweetness  of  his  character  played  a 
large  part  in  his  achievement.  He  was 
not  only  the  simplest  but  the  kindest 
of  men,  inexhaustible  in  his  generosity, 
and  without  taint  of  jealousy  or  envy. 
He  gave  to  his  work,  and  in  turn  his 
work  gave  to  him,  the  happiness  that 
comes  from  a deep  devotion  to  any 
art.  I believe — why  should  I hesitate 
to  say  it? — that  in  the  history  of  Art 
he  deserves  to  be  considered  among  the 
great. 
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GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK 

By  Henry  Hadley 

With  the  passing  of  George  W. 
Chadwick  on  April  4th,  1931,  a definite 
period  in  our  national  musical  history 
was  closed — a period  rich  in  achieve- 
ment and  adorned  with  a goodly  num- 
ber of  illustrious  names. 

Of  the  New  England  School  of  Com- 
posers it  may  be  said  that  it  was  to 
music  what  that  of  Hawthorne,  Emer- 
son, Lowell  and  all  the  other  writers  of 

their  periods  were  to  our  national  lit- 
erature. And  of  this  particular  epoch, 
it  is  Mr.  Chadwick  who  made  an  in- 

delible impression.  There  is  scarcely 
any  phase  of  musical  experience  which 
was  not  his — composer  in  all  forms 
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from  songs  to  symphonies,  teacher, 
organist,  lecturer,  conductor  of  choral 
societies  and  orchestras.  And  to  this 
full  and  well-rounded  experience,  we 
must  attribute  the  characteristic  sure- 
ness and  conviction  which  marked 
everything  he  said  and  did. 

His  integrity  as  a man  and  musician, 
his  gift  of  humor,  his  wit — sometimes 
caustic,  but  underneath  always  intense-, 
ly  human — are  well  known,  while  the 
depth  of  his  emotions,  the  spontaneity 
of  their  expression,  are  abundantly  re- 
flected in  his  works. 

My  experience  and  friendship  with 
him  began  when,  as  a lad  of  fifteen 
years,  my  father  took  me  to  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s home  in  Boston  and  arranged 
for  me  to  have  lessons  in  counterpoint 
with  him.  These  hours  which  I spen: 
every  week  at  the  South  Congregational 
Church,  where  Mr.  Chadwick  played 
the  organ  and  where  he  had  a little 
studio,  were  and  jstWl  are  lovely  mem- 
ories, very  precious  to  me.  George 
Chadwick  did  much  to  instill  in  my 
young  mind  the  love  of  all  things  beau- 
tiful in  Art. 
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As  a teacher  he  was  painstaking 
and  thorough,  and  never  failed  to  in- 
terpolate his  instruction  with  witty  re- 
marks and  anecdotes  drawn  from  his 
inexhaustible  knowledge  of  the  mas- 
ters. He  could  always  illustrate  his 
points  most  aptly  with  examples  from 
the  great  writers,  and  in  many  subtle 
ways  he  enlarged  the  vision  and  stim- 
ulated the  imagination  of  his  students. 

He  had  fine  taste  and  sure  judg- 
ment and  always  chose  the  richest,  the 
most  expressive  colors  from  his  mu- 
sical palette.  I well  remember  the 
beauty  of  a certain  passage  in  his 
‘‘Lovely  Rosabelle,’’  a ballad  for  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra  which  he  had 
just  then  published.  He  had  adroitly 
combined  the  low  quality  of  the  altps 
of  the  chorus  with  the  JiigU  fiegis^erj  of 
the  tenors,  and  ^-b}^  ihfis  blending  them 
to  the  text  in^  ^ainisoh,  he  produced  a 
passage  with^'a  peculiarly  ghost-like,  un- 
earthly^ -effbc^ — a very  irnpr^ssive  and 
indescribably  beautifuLorid.^  And^so  ia 
all  his  works,  he  constantly  achieves 
startling  effects  through  peculiarly 
skillful  instrumentation,  and  his  pro- 
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found  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  orchestra  and  voice. 

Naturally  I eagerly  anticipated  all  of 
my  lessons  and  never  failed  to  take 
away  something  very  substantial. 

It  was  my  privilege  later  in  life  to 
claim  him  as  colleague  and  friend.  His 
summer  home  on  Martha’s  Vineyard 
Island  was  close  to  my  own,  and  there 
we  have  spent  many  happy  hours  to-^ 
gether.  As  the  years  passed,  a broad 
humanitarian  spirit  possessed  him  and 
all  his  views  in  regard  to  musical  con- 
ditions in  this  country  mellowed.  His 
advice  was  always  valuable,  and  to  him 
I often  repaired  for  sage  counsel  and 
sympathetic  understanding,  in  which 
he  never  failed  me. 

His  interests  were  not  limited  to 
music.  I.ie  was  a voracious  reader — 
especially  of  history.  He  loved  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  numbered  among 
his  friends  highly  distinguished  artists 
. and  p6ets.  His* . companionship  with 
the  Americfin  -painters  who,  at  that 
time,  were  studying  with  Duvcneck  in 
Munich,  led  him  to  a realization  of  the 
proximity  of  the  art  of  colortone. 
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George  Whitefield  Chadwick  was 
born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on  No- 
vember 13th,  1854,  and  comes  in 
straight  line  from  the  old  New  Eng- 
land stock  of  1630.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  born,  but  his  father  cared 
tenderly  for  his  little  boy.  Although 
Alonzo  Chadwick  was  a farmer  he 
taught  a class  of  singing  for  many 
years,  marrying  the  second  time  a 
member  of  one  of  these  classes. 

George’s  elder  brother,  Fitz-Henry, 
who  was  fourteen  years  older,  gave  him 
piano  lessons.  A family  orchestra  was 
later  formed  with  the  help  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  from  Fitz-Henry,  George 
learned  to  play  the  organ. 

Graduating  from  the  high  school,  he 
was  allowed  to  study  with  Carlyle  Pet- 
ersilea  who  had  the  advantage  of  study 
with  European  masters.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  which  he  was  destined  to  become 
the  Director  later  in  life. 

At  a very  early  age  he  was  selected 
as  head  of  the  music  department  of 
Olivet  College,  where  he  taught  piano, 
organ  and  harmony.  With  his  manifold 
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duties  as  teacher  and  leader  of  the 
Glee  Club,  he  gave  weekly  recitals  and 
lectured  on  music  and  aesthetics,  in  all 
of  which,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he 
acquitted  himself  with  much  distinc- 
tion. 

He  had  an  ardent  desire  to  study  in 
Europe  and  overcoming  the  objections 
of  his  family,  he  went  abroad  in  1877. 
He  went  to  Leipzig  where  he  studied 
with  Reiencke  and  Jadassohn,  the  latter 
declaring  that  Chadwick  was  the  bright- 
est student  of  his  class.  It  is  said  that 
of  Jadassohn  he  learned  to  write  what 
has  been  styled  “significant  counter- 
point” and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
through  Jadassohn's  encouragement  to 
write  a capella  and  in  four  parts  that 
he  acquired  the  technic  of  his  flawless 
choral  style. 

He  was  also  encouraged  to  write 
Chamber  music,  but  the  orchestra  held 
greater  charm  for  him.  He  profited 
greatly  by  his  study  in  Leipzig  and  here 
produced  his  String  Quartet  in  C 
Major  and  his  overture  to  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  both  of  which  were  highly 
praised. 
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He  especially  loved  the  form  of  the 
overture  and  has  designated  some  eight 
of  his  compositions  by  that  name, 
‘‘Melpomene’'  being  best  known  because 
oftenest  heard. 

Upon  leaving  Leipzig  he  went  to 
Munich  (after  a very  short  stay  in 
Dresden)  to  study  with  Joseph  Rhein- 
berger.  Who  can  say  what  the  joyous, 
carefree  life  in  Munich  contributed  to 
his  inner  life  and  imagination?  Here 
he  found  free  musical  utterance.  He 
left  Munich  about  the  end  of  March, 
1889,  and  returned  to  America  to  com- 
pose, teach  and  play  the  organ. 

In  1885  he  married  Ida  May  Brooks 
of  Boston  and  two  sons  were  born  to 
them,  Theodore  and  Noel. 

He  wrote  his  first  symphony  in  1882, 
and  became  conductor  of  the  festival 
choral  societies  in  Springfield  and  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Among  the  outstanding  works  by 
Chadwick  are : 

Angel  of  Death,  Symphonic  Poem, 

Aphrodite,  Symphonic  Poem, 

Symphonic  Sketches, 

The  Three  Symphonies, 
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Tam  O’Shanter  Symphonic  Ballads, 
Overture,  “Melpomene,’’ 

Piano  Quintet  in  Ej^, 

Phoenix  Expirans. 

His  compositions  number  well  over 
four  hundred. 

His  death  at  his  home  in  Boston 
marks  the  span  of  fifty  years  with  an 
indelible  stamp  and  this  contribution 
we  acknowledge  with  pride  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  recognition  of  thirty-five  years 
of  work  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory is  adequately  given  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Conservatory  which  expresses  its  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  his  long  and  faith- 
ful service,  his  wise,  just  and  fearless 
counsel,  his  friendly  help  and  sympathy 
for  students  and  faculty  alike,  his 
great  musical  accomplishment  and  his 
stimulating  force  of  character  and  gift 
of  leadership  in  building  the  artistic 
standards  of  the  Conservatory  to  their 
present  high  plane. 
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